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by BERNARD STERNIN 
of the Brooklyn, New York Bar 


T^HE edge-punched card is an 
item destined to have a momen¬ 
tous impact on the operation of a 
law office, since it is the basic unit 
used in the automation of law- 
office typing. 

For the firm that has decided to 
purchase one of the automatic type¬ 
writers that are operated by punched 
cards and tape, edge-punched cards 
produce a seemingly endless array 
of law-office typing jobs. This ar¬ 
ticle will describe a number of these 
uses, so that you may judge for 
yourself their applicability to your 
practice. 


It will also point out some of thj 
advantages to using edge-puncheo 
cards in your automatic typing s ! ! 
tern as compared to other metno s 
such as magnetic tape. 

Description of Cards 

An edge-punched card rneasur _ e j 
three by seven inches. Along ® 
of its long edges, it is punche 
holes, which cover a width o » ' 
inch. The unpunched area o 
by seven inches remains blan' 
is available for labeling or wrn. 

The punched holes are co es ^ 
represent letters, numerals, an 


Editors Note: This is the third in a scries of recent articles by Mr. Stcrnin on ^ ^ 
tions of automatic typing in the modern law firm. The previous articles in The .^ 

Lawyer were: How To Automate Law Office Typing—A Step-by-Step 
1968, p. 69; and Programmed Letterwriting jor a Personal Injury Practice 
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various typewriter functions, such 
as spacing, tabulating, and shifting 
cases. When the cards are fed into 
an automatic typewriter, they cause 
the machine to type the material en¬ 
coded in them. Thus, the cards au¬ 
tomatically control all the aspects 
of typing. 

Unpunched cards are obtained 
from the machine’s manufacturer 
in packages of 500. They come at¬ 
tached together at their three-inch 
side, in an accordion or fan fold. 
A stack of such cards is shown 
being fed into a typewriter in Illus¬ 
tration 1, on the following page. 

The purpose of this arrangement 
t' to allow the user to create units 
°f several cards attached together, 
which will fold and store as a three- 
y seven-inch unit and which will 
Provide a single punched unit of as 
* ori g a length as is needed. 

^wage Capacity 

Each edge-p unc hed card is capa- 

,. e °‘storing about one standard 

me of type, which is usually be- 

" een s ' x t0 seven inches long. Con- 

scquently, encoding a paragraph of 

Ur c- a lines will require 

i j 1C ln ? a l°ng the length of about 

J an d a half cards. 

However, no card is ever cut in 

' • n *;ad, the complete five-card 

r -' A0U < 1 E c detached from the 

of unuse( l P a ck at the end 

will have t C3rd ' T u he P ara 8 ra pE 
• nave been punched along the 

cards ,n i r d ^ e . a ser ' es °f five 
* "hich will remain attached 


together at their three-inch edge. 

To store the unit, the five cards 
are accordion folded into the over¬ 
all three- by seven-inch size in 
which they were initially furnished. 
To use the unit, the five cards are 
unfolded and passed through the 
automatic typewriter, which reads 
the edge-punched holes in sequence. 

Punching and Labeling 

Edge-punched cards are created 
by the same automatic typewriter 
that they will later operate, so you 
do not need any additional equip¬ 
ment to punch them. The cards are 
punched by your own staff, and 
nothing needs to be sent out of the 
office. 

Automatic typewriters come 
equipped with a punching device 
attached on the side of the machine. 
When this punch is turned on by 
the operator, everything typed on 
the typewriter will be recorded by 
making configurations of holes 
along the edge of the cards. This 
process is shown in Illustration 1. 

There is nothing special that the 
operator has to do; she simply types 
in the ordinary way. She could do 
her typing onto mere scrap paper, if 
she desired. More likely, she will 
be typing instead onto labeling ma¬ 
terial, which she will affix onto the 
card after she has finished punch¬ 
ing it. 

Labels 

The blank area above the punched 
edge is available for labeling or for 




Illustration 1: A chain of cards being punched by an automatic typewritt* 
The punching is done under the plastic dome at right. The small wheel n® 
it enables the operator to turn cards back, if the correction of an error is need® 


otherwise indicating the card’s con¬ 
tents. Although this area is two by 
seven inches, any labels that are 
used should be somewhat smaller to 
avoid the risk of coming too close 
to the punched holes or affixing the 
label beyond the edge of the card. 

The label of the contents of the 
cards is generally typed simultane¬ 
ously with the punching of the card 
or cards to which the label will be 
affixed. The label is usually single 
spaced, even when you are punch¬ 
ing the cards to double space. 

A single-spaced label will accom¬ 
modate six typed lines to the inch. 
If you use labels one and a half 
inches from top to bottom, you can 
accommodate nine lines, which will 


take in almost anything you " ;i : 
want to punch into any one unit 
cards. If the label runs longer, ' 
will simply have to be affixed r* 
part to the second card, which is < 
matter of little importance. 

The label is affixed to the t°pW> ! 
three- by seven-inch card, and j 
unit is then accordion folded as p-^ 
viously described. You now have- 
unit of uniform three- by 
inch size whose face is labeled 
its contents. There is never an) 1 
ficulty in knowing what the unit* 
and exactly what it will type* 

How Cards Function 

Automatic typewriters are. a ^ ; 
sense the configuration ot 
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along the edge of the punched cards, 
and they respond by automatically 
typing the material that the holes 
represent. This function is called 
"reading” the card. 

The operator’s job is to place sta¬ 
tionery or legal cap into the type¬ 
writer roller, as she would with a 
conventional machine, and then to 
place the cards into the machine in 


the required sequence. Insertion of 
a card into the reader is shown in 
Illustration 2. 

She will press a switch marked 
“Start Read,” and the machine will 
then do the typing automatically. 

Manual Entries 

Sometimes the operator will need 
to make manual additions to the 



Illustration 2: A separate edge-punched card being placed into the reader 


an automatic typewriter, 
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material being typed automatically. 
For example, a name or a date may 
have to be inserted at some point 
onto the paper that is being typed. 
To provide for manual entries, the 
edge-punched card is previously 
coded with a “stop” code. 

When the machine is reading the 
card, it will respond to that code by 
stopping the automatic reading ac¬ 
tion, and hence the typing action. 
The operator then makes the neces¬ 
sary addition by typing it on the 
machine’s keyboard, in the routine 
manner. 

The typing done onto the paper 
in the machine’s roller is identical, 
irrespective of whether the keys 
function automatically in response 
to punched cards or manually in 
response to keyboard typing. The 
final product does not appear as a 
form with blanks filled in. Instead, 
it is an individually typed letter 
or document, appearing in every 
way identical to one resulting from 
conventional, manual typing. 

Varying the Automated Material 

There will be instances when 
only some paragraphs of a particu¬ 
lar piece of work have been pre¬ 
punched. In those situations, the 
operator will have to supplement the 
punched materials with extensive 
manual typing on the machine’s 
keyboard. 

To whatever extent punched cards 
exist, they are used. When not in 
existence, typing is done conven¬ 
tionally, on the same machine. 


There is an interplay betweennt 
ual and automatic typing; one® 
plements the other with compfe 
flexibility. 

Edge-punched cards can be cods 
to skip alternative words. If it 
language of a paragraph calls & 
“his” or “hers,” both words may It 
punched into the card. With app 
priate coding, the operator » 
have the card read out either wort 
skipping the other, as the situate 
requires. 

The same practice applies to alie¬ 
nates such as administrator or ad¬ 
ministratrix, executor or execittri 
to singulars and plurals, and man’ 
similar alternatives. In these appli¬ 
cations, the operator’s job is to mat 
the appropriate selection by depress 
ing a “Read” key or a “Skip tof- 

Sometimes, edge-punched car® 
will contain most of the languf 
required for the job at hand, h 
will need some modification, 
these situations, the operator W! 
use as much of a particular earn® 
she is able, and then stop the c* 
reader by pressing a “Stop 
key. She may then choose to * 
move the card entirely, and pr* 
to finish the paragraph manually!^ 
she may be able to utilize more 1 - 
the card by skipping a few ° 
prepunched words or lines, 
either can cause the machine to 
this automatically, or she can n, ’“ 
ually move the card past the 
wanted material. i. 

The code that separates # 
and the code that separates line 5 
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easy to see. This ability to visualize 
what is on an edge-punched card is 
a distinct advantage over magnetic 
tape, which, of course, contains no 
markings that the eye can detect. 

The operator always has complete 
freedom to stop the automatic type¬ 
writer at any point, simply by press¬ 
ing the “Stop Read” key. She may 
begin automatic typing again by 
pressing the “Start Read” key. The 
work in the machine’s roller is in no 
way affected, other than to be 
stopped and started again. 

Advantages 

‘tutomaric Typing in General 

The advantages of developing ap¬ 
proaches to typing that utilize auto- 
ma tic equipment are many. 


'Speed. An automatic typewriter 
l ypes at about 160 words a minute, 
without let-up. 


* rror 'b'ee wor\. An automatic 
typewriter makes no typing mis- 

t lf punching cards ini- 

1 b . cre is a way of correcting 
n y m i s P u nches. Once done, the 
ar s are permanently error-free. 


Reduction of proofreading time 
proofreading is reduced to checking 

If tk T correc t card was used 
' rst k' v words of the para 
hib 2re reco 8 n >zed as correct, th< 

excenff nCe ^ n0t rea< ^ at 
xce Pt for manual additions. 


• Programmability of format. The 
particular format in which work is 
to lay out, such as in a court, order, 
is encoded into the tabular and 
spacing codes of the cards. Conse¬ 
quently, less experienced help can 
get work done. 

• Reliability of data. Names, ad¬ 
dresses, index and calendar num¬ 
bers, descriptions, spelling—all are 
reliably correct every time the card 
is used. 

Edge-Punched Cards in Particular 

Automatic typewriters available 
for law offices presently use three 
media for recording material—mag¬ 
netic tape, punched paper tape, and 
edge-punched cards. Edge-punched 
cards have unique advantages as a 
method of operating an automatic 
typewriter: 

• Random access. Cards may be 
fed into the automatic typewriter in 
any order. No particular sequence 
is required, and any card can be 
discarded and replaced by a new 
one without affecting others. 

• Unlimited programming. There 
is no limit to the number of cards 
that can be developed. 

• Identifiability. By reading the 
label affixed to the card or to the 
uppermost of an attached series of 
cards anyone knows exactly what 
the card or series contains. 
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• Code readability. The operator 
can visually locate where each let¬ 
ter, word, sentence, and paragraph 
begins and ends. At times, this can 
be extremely helpful. 

• Mar ^ability. Edge-punched cards 
can be written on. Notations can be 
made directly on them indicating 
collateral information and instruc¬ 
tions pertinent to their operation. 

• Self-indexing. Each edge-punched 
card may be marked and identified 
on its upper left corner or across its 
upper edge. No separate listing 
needs to be consulted to find and 
use them. 

• Low cost. About one cent each. 

• Versatile storage. Edge-punched 
cards may be filed in drawers, in¬ 
serted in overlapping pockets in 
cardholder pages, stapled onto car¬ 
bon copies of letters, dropped into 
related files, and handled in the 
same way as any index card. 

• Tape compatibility. Equipment 
capable of punching and reading 
edge-punched cards will also be 
able to punch and read paper tape. 
When desired, the contents of sev¬ 
eral cards can be transferred auto¬ 
matically to a single paper tape, as 
shown in Illustration 3. 

• flexibility of staff. Anyone can 
insert cards into the machine. Dur- 


ing periods when the regular off 
ator is away, others can fill in is 
little special training. 

Comparison u ith Magnetic Tip 

In addition to the diversity of jd 
in which edge-punched cards® 
be used, there is a great advantif 
in the fact that the operator of tir 
machine need never be hesitantc. 
in doubt about what is going* 
happen. At all times she is abk* 
see exactly what language ski 
going to get from the machine 
reader, how long it is, how wide! 
is, and exactly what it will say. 

Assume for a moment that skt 
working with magnetic tape a# 
needs to run the caption on a form 
Where on the form should she be 
gin ? Is the caption long or short 
Will she start too high and en 
with a bizarre amount of spaced 
tween the caption and the printing^ 
Or will she start too low and P 
the machine still typing defendants 
names over the printed materia 1 
At the form’s close, she will nK - 
to run in the name, representation 
and address of the defendants ‘ 
torneys. With a magnetic tape sp 
tem, she would have to refer to - 
“log,” which might tell her, for 0 
ample, that a certain reel of ^ 
netic tape has that material at 
cation Six.” 

She knows that she can tex ^ 
by pressing the appropriate sM ’ c ‘ 
key. But how many names w , 
at that location ? How wide * 
the typing run? Can she p cc 
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"'hiluh T ' 0N .^ Crt tkc rcat ' cr > s reading a chain of edge-punched cards, 

e 1 e punch is simultaneously transferring their contents onto a paper tape. 


second appearance alongside of the 

t0 ,! ° f . w * P art °f it run too far 
10 the right? 

tinn^f 3re ‘ m P ortant considera- 
labfL j an °P erator - By using 
we wh’ ed g e ‘P unc bed cards, she can 
.he i, doing and is not re- 

does n f K WOrk in the dark - She 
with a° kave t0 become familiar 
search a I?** 13 . cod,n g system to 
seq Uenc agnetlc tape or know the 
r manner in which en¬ 


tries are held in storage. 

The operator is therefore at ease 
with the cards, as well as with the 
machine itself. 

The Basic System 

Edge-punched cards have value 
in a variety of law-office functions— 
from the weekly payroll to the prep¬ 
aration of pleadings. In order to 
describe some of these diverse ap¬ 
plications, this article will first view 
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the basic automatic typing system 
as set up in a hypothetical modern 
law office. 

The Machine 

The machine involved is a typi¬ 
cal automatic typewriter, such as 
the Friden “Flexowriter” or the 
Dura ‘Mach,” equipped with a card 
reader and punch. 

An operator, who is a typist, has 
been assigned to it as her full-time 
job. She will use the machine to 
produce various typing required by 
other members of the office. 

Use by Office Personnel 

T he machine has been in this hy¬ 
pothetical office now for several 
years, and the office staff has had 
time to develop various systems of 
edge-punched cards according to the 
experience and needs of each. It is 
important to realize that the ma¬ 
chine serves many users, each of 
whom brings to it his own series of 
edge-punched cards capable of do- 
ing his particular job of the mo¬ 
ment. It is somewhat like a com¬ 
puter, to which each user brings his 
own “program”of cards to have run. 

Each person’s system and his cards 
exist quite independently of the ma¬ 
chine and may be stored, studied, 
reviewed, and referred to at other 
work stations in the office—and out 
of the office as well. Each staff 
member is in the best position to 
know his own needs. A system that 
he himself develops will probably be 


of more use to him than a she 
imposed on him by someone tit 
1 he person who seeks to have t 
work done has elected to devdf 
punched card approach becauseh 
realizes the tremendous savingsr 
time, ease of “dictation,” and as® 
ance of accuracy. That individu 
controls his own cards. He is fc 
to add, modify, or discard anvi 
them. The machine operator's!! 
sponsibility is simply to run h 
cards, execute the associated insire: 
tions, and supplement with maitt 
typing where required. 

Storage of Cards 


Random Use 

Because each edge-punched 
is an individual unit, like an indo 
card, each can be stored and u*- 
on its own, independently of 
other cards. This factor underfr 
the cards’ versatility. 

If, instead of cards, you triedr 
store your materials on rolls ‘ 
tape, you would lose that versa* 
ity. The operator would havet 
search forwards and backwar- 
throughout the roll of «P C ; 
throughout several rolls, to fin ' 
phrase or paragraph she needed 

That approach might wort 
with long units, and with units- 
corded in a sequence. But tor 
units and for items that must', 
read in random order, indiu c ' 
unit cards will do the job w 
a long tape will not. 
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Convenient Location 
The second factor that makes 
cards sn versatile is the flexibility of 
storage. Cards that do different jobs 
can be stored in different wavs and 


in different places. 

The operator wants certain, rou¬ 
tinely used cards immediately avail¬ 
able at her desk. These include the 
date card, the cards containing the 
bans name as used to close letters 
and legal papers, and the names of 
otlice personnel. She may want 
these in a wall rack, similar to that 
wed for time cards at a time clock. 

In that way she can reach for any 
card needed, drop it into the ma- 
c ine, use it, then drop it back into 
‘he rack. She certainly is not going 
10 j™ x and search a roll of tape 
® the many times a day she 
needs those items. 


birds that contain phraseolog' 
™t supplements the bodv of ; 
pnntecl form belong in the folde 
11 " ich the forms are stored, 
^rds that type the data of th. 

‘°VT must be grouped to 
ther by the case to which they re 

« and st0I ;e d either in the case fil, 
y / card holder page of a loose 
If k 00 ^’ indexed by cases. 

1 a document being drafted ha 

shoi,lH ! k UnChed int0 cards < the : 
draft K f° r , ed Wlt ^ a co Py °f th' 
° which they relate. 

l»em er r tapP * 1Cations re q u ire dif 
tions. TL fage met bods and loca 
job i s r .f f e nght stora ge for eacl 
failure CntlCal t0 ^cess o 
ge-punched cards ma’ 


be stored in different ways and at 
different locations, as best suits the 
particular application for which 
thev are being used. 

Cardholder Pages 

One of the most convenient ways 
to store edge-punched cards is in 
specially designed cardholder pages. 
These are made of stiff cardboard 
and consist of overlapping flaps into 
which the cards or folded groups of 
cards are inserted. Because of the 
overlapping, the label of each card 
can be read at a glance, as shown 
in Illustration 4, on the following 
page. 

The cardholder pages are kept in 
standard three-hole, looseleaf ring 
binders. One of the advantages of 
this system is its flexibility. It is in¬ 
ternally expandable, since new pages 
can be added at any point. 

Applications of Cards 
in a Law Office 

The three basic areas of law office 
typing in which edge-punched cards 
have valuable applications are: 

• Storing case data. Cards can be 
used to store names, addresses, and 
captions. This data can be punched 
and labeled as an initial step, or it 
can be “captured” as a byproduct 
of the first typing of the data onto 
an actual letter or legal paper. 

• Programming legal materials 
(such as pleadings, affidavits, and 
bills of particulars). 
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Illustration 4: Edge-punched cards being stored in a cardholder p 3 ? 1 ,: 
looseleaf ring binder. The labels are readily visible on the cards conui^‘ 
the flaps. Each cardholder page can store 10 cards in an overlapping" 1 ^! 
and standard tab dividers can be used to separate groups of pages into see 
within the binder. Any number of pages or looseleaf books may t> f J '"', 
which makes the storage method extremely flexible. These cards 1® C 
beginning of a complaint in a civil action. 
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• Programming letterwriting. 

The basic approach to these areas 
was set forth in the two previous 
articles (mentioned in the Editor’s 
Note at the outset of this article) 
md need not be repeated here. 
However, it would be appropriate 
to mention the following applica¬ 
tions of edge-punched cards in the 
law office. 


benefits of Programmed 
Documents 


Multiparagraphed Approaches 


^ hen materials are programmed 
“ t0 interchangeable paragraphs 
, Jt cover numerous situations, 
ge-punched cards often make it 
Msible for the operator to produce 
111 cn fj rc l etter or document with 
'u ! n ° manua * typing. 
Multiparagraphed approaches are 

p SSI e . * n man y legal applications. 

l Cn 1 oca l practice does permit 

use of a printed form, there are 

n y applications in which each of 

varfc l )ara R ra phs has several 
anations. 


t"!" l >rmt a ^ possible combinatio 
P ara firaph s would be an unwor 
Pproach. However, punchii 
d c ^ a , ra S r nph into an edge-punc 
The n Serles .* s an ‘deal solutia 
n can c °mbi m 

manner needed, and ne 

die" ( be p r ched and addi 
r ound to be necessary. 


Repetitive Phraseology 
punched cards can handle 


repetitive phraseology easily. With 
other input media, this is usually 
difficult or impossible. 

Assume, for example, that the 
operator has been asked to produce 
a notice of motion. She has been 
given a dictation sheet with code 
numbers that refer to punched 
cards. She opens a looseleaf ring 
book, entitled “Notice of Motion," 
and begins. 

The first instruction reads “A.” 
There is an edge-punched card 
marked A , which is inserted into 
the machine, and which types the 
phrase, “Please take notice that 
upon . . . .” 

The next instruction reads, “SI 
Harold Hapless.” The SI card is 
used, and types the phrase, “the 
annexed affidavit of . . . The op¬ 
erator now manually adds the name 
of the affiant. 

Because the position of the card 
in the reader, as well as the label 
on it, shows her that the card con¬ 
tains more language, she starts the 
reader again. The machine types, 
“duly sworn to on . . . The op¬ 
erator now knows she must add the 
date of execution, which she obtains 
from the affidavit that is to accom¬ 
pany the notice. 

The next instruction reads, “SI 
Roger Rascale,” and here is where 
the repetition comes in. The opera¬ 
tor now reinserts the SI card and 
reuses it for this second entry. 

The reuse of an edge-punched 
card to make another entry of its 
material would probably go unno- 
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deed. Yet, this often needed tech¬ 
nique is extremely difficult or im¬ 
possible to accomplish when using 
a roll of tape. Once a phrase on 
tape has been read, to repeat it 
requires that the tape be reversed, 
and that the beginning of the phrase 
be located. Many readers simply 
will not operate in reverse. Even if 
one does, the beginning of the 
phrase must have been coded or 
marked so that the machine can 
find it automatically or the opera¬ 
tor can see it visually. 

Form Supplementation 

Certain printed forms need to be 
supplemented by the addition of 
some materials that are chosen from 
among a limited group of phrases. 
For example, the note of issue form 
may require a recitation of the 
nature of the cause of action, the 
notice of examination before trial 
may have to set forth a brief de¬ 
scription of who is to be examined, 
or the statement of readiness may 
have to indicate the status of pre¬ 
paratory steps. 

The folder in which a particular 
printed form is kept may also store 
a companion cardholder page in 
which are inserted punched cards, 
each of which will type one or more 
of the necessary supplementary 
phrases. Because these cards are 
used to supplement a particular 
form, they are stored with that 
form. No time is lost obtaining 
the needed supplementary materials 
from a reel of tape stored elsewhere. 


Assume, for example that i 
operator takes a number of prit 
forms out of the form drawer- 
medical authorization form fort 
defendant’s attorney, a note of isc 
form, a demand for jury, an c 
davit of venue, a demand fore 
amination before trial, and a stS 
ment of readiness. Using thee; 
caption card, the defendant’s aw 
ney’s name and address card, £ 
the card containing today’s date,i 
is able to complete each one of tfc 

Perhaps lawyers never stop tot 
alize how many office forms cant 
entirely or substantially complw 
using those three items. Affida' 
of service, backs, and envelopes m> 
also be completed by using tbm 
three cards. 

The labeling on the punched;* 
shows the operator the exact tot 
of the phrase, and she sees ex#* 
how it will lay out, and in that® 
she judges exactly at what point- 
the form she should start the' 
typing. 

Drafting Paragraphs 
of an Agreement 

Assume that the operator is 
to type an agreement that will i 
be subjected to extensive neg^ 
tions. Initially, such a d° c . 
wall have to be dictated conven 
ally and typed manually* sinC ^ 
contains no stereotyped clauses 
have been prepunched. 
although no prepunched car s 
available, the automatic type 
can still be of great value i 
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vising the agreement during nego¬ 
tiation and, ultimately, in typing it 
into final form. 

Any automatic typewriter can 
produce a recording of the initial 
typing job onto tape, either mag¬ 
netic or punched paper. The opera¬ 
tor then works with the tape to 
produce each revised draft of the 
document. 

In practice, however, most docu¬ 
ments are revised on a paragraph- 
by-paragraph basis. Some para¬ 
graphs will require no modifica¬ 
tion, while others may go through 
many redrafts until final language 
ls agreed upon. It wastes time to 
rc 'ise on a page-by-page basis, par¬ 
ticularly when pages are 14 inches 
°ng. Revision by paragraphs is 
much faster and enables the opera¬ 
tor to get the revised material back 
lnt0 the hands of counsel with al¬ 
most no lost time. 


Revision by Paragraphs 
JS 0 ? by paragraphs is greatly 
2 > pUnchin g the P^a 

sen! $ ° tbe ‘a’ 1 ' 3 ! draft intc 
eraJlf 6 ?™ c b e d cards. If the para 
l j S °, ( b e agreement are num 
corre’ 1 j. P unc hed cards can b( 
cil nurT) bered in pen 

necessa! "u mg them wil1 not b< 

few Wo?ds L Unr K Umbered ’ the firS 
tifv d 7 ay be wntten to iden 

V card * contents, 
titular L att ° rne L yS ne g oti ate a par 
the seern a ® ra P b °f the agreement 
WanteH ary I ? lay note ar>y change 
° n 3 dr aft copy of the para 


graph, or in shorthand on the card 
itself, if she prefers. While the at¬ 
torneys discuss the next paragraph, 
the secretary inserts the punched 
card of the paragraph to be revised 
into the machine’s reader and uses 
as much of it as she wishes to re¬ 
type and repunch the paragraph 
as modified. 

The changes wanted may be so 
extensive that she may elect to re¬ 
type the entire paragraph manually. 
In either event, she ends up with 
the new paragraph, not only typed, 
but punched into cards as well. 

When the last paragraph of the 
agreement has been negotiated to 
conclusion, the operator has a set 
of cards, paragraph for paragraph, 
perfect in every detail, that can be 
run onto the final paper without 
error, at very high speed. 

Cards as a Bookkeeper’s Aid 
Payment of Bills 

The office bookkeeper has sent in 
a looseleaf ring book marked, “Bills 
to be paid.” The cardholder pages 
in the book contain edge-punched 
cards labeled with names and ad¬ 
dresses, and some of these pockets 
also contain checks, fully drawn 
and ready for mailing. 

The operator understands, with¬ 
out further instruction, that the 
bookkeeper wants envelopes pre¬ 
pared for the addressees who are to 
receive the checks. 

This particular approach was de¬ 
veloped by the bookkeeper herself. 
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Shortly after the machine arrived, 
she realized that she, too, could 
systematize some of her work for 
automatic typing. She took the ini¬ 
tiative and did so. 

Purchases 

She also has set up punched cards 
in a looseleaf ring binder that 
she entitled “Purchases.” The vari¬ 
ous suppliers from whom the firm 
routinely makes purchases are each 
assigned a cardholder page. 

The first pocket of the page con¬ 
tains an edge-punched card that 
will type the vendor’s name and 
address. The balance of the pockets 
contain punched cards, each order¬ 
ing a specific item supplied. 

Payroll 

The bookkeeper also has devel¬ 
oped a group of cards that fa¬ 
cilitate her payroll recordkeeping. 
Since each employee’s gross pay, 
deductions, and net pay are fixed, 
for the most part, she has punched 
those figures for each employee into 
a separate card. 

At the end of the accounting 
quarter, she can have the operator 
type the payroll records by running 
these cards through the machine. 
Only the date of payment needs 
to be added, at the beginning of 
each line. If the volume of work 
warranted it, a payroll date tape 
could be punched to be used to feed 
in this information from an aux¬ 
iliary reader. 


Punched Cards as a 
Management Tool 

By representing each office mffi 
on an edge-punched card, varfc 
systems of office control may bee 
veloped. The cards can be soft 
by different factors and then r: 
through the automatic typewrit 
to yield lists of important info® 
tion. 

Assume that the managing* 
ney has arrived at the autumn 
typewriter with a filing tray. Sect- 
hundred edge punched cards t 
in it, divided by separators it 
groups. He explains their fact 
to the operator. 

Information Written on Ca® 
Each active case in the ofc 
represented by its own Pi¬ 
card. When read in the auto® 
typewriter, it types out the 
number and name of the 
However, each card has much® 
information than that written e 
it. Each card has had printing u - 
on it to turn it into a small®; 

The printed and written 
als include: 

• The office file number; 

• The name of the case; 

• The source of the case; 

• Its nature; 

• The name of the staff*® 
responsible for its processing- 
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'The date the cause of action 
arose; 


•The court in which it is pending; 

•The calendar number; 

•The defendant’s attorney; and 

•A pencilled indication of its pres¬ 
ent status. 


Preparation of Case Lists 
Periodically, these cards are sorted 
into different categories and run 
through the automatic typewriter 
to accomplish different ends. At the 
ei > of each three-month period, the 
? r 5 W *P he grouped according to 
^ attorney responsible, and a list 
Wl . e rem itted to each such attor- 
nc y m the firm. 

■ At anot her time, the cards will 
e grouped by the referring altor- 
"0' and run through to provide 
m h attorneys with a list of their 
fatters currently active. 
f , r j Urm 8 th e summer months, the 
mn S ,, arc grouped by courts and 
tint US P rov *^ing a calendar list 

r ttord s ay if be t K CheCked againSC Court 
Wants It “ mana g' n g attorney 
their C CaS i CS sortec ^ an< i run by 

for ,l,r’ tke Car< ^ s ma y he used 
that p U rp ose as well. 

Suiting 

ment i; 6 P rese ; nt time, no equip- 
sortthe aV , ai L k * C t0 mechanically 

eehamcal sorting would re¬ 


quire the use of an 80-column key¬ 
punched card—the type with verti¬ 
cal rectangular holes. 

However, edge-punched cards can 
be sorted manually by a system that 
uses notches in a series of holes 
in the unpunched edges of the card. 
The cards are stacked on edge, and 
a long needle is passed through 
the appropriate hole and then 
raised. The unnotched cards are 
lifted out, while the notched ones 
stay behind. 

This system is called “Keysort.” 
Further information can be ob¬ 
tained from the source listed in the 
Appendix to this article. 

Preparing for Automation 

Many firms have recognized the 
tremendous potential of automatic 
typewriters and are beginning to 
utilize them. Some of these offices 
simply take the plunge and buy 
one. Others may prefer to systema¬ 
tize their materials first. 

There may be some advantage 
to buying first and then undertak¬ 
ing to program the materials for 
it. The very existence of the ma¬ 
chine in the office stimulates interest 
in its capacities and encourages per¬ 
sonnel to develop programs to use 
them. 

On the other hand, during the 
months when programs are evolv¬ 
ing, the machine will receive lim¬ 
ited use. The equipment represents 
an investment of money that no 
proprietor likes to see idle. Unless 
the work of the office already exists 
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in a well organized, structured 
form beforehand, there will be a 
period of anxiety as to whether the 
approach will ever really work. 

Programming Materials 
in Advance 

However, there is a way to pro¬ 
gram your materials in advance—to 
see how the system is adaptable to 
your practice—before purchasing 
any automatic typewriting equip¬ 
ment. This method was described 
in detail in Sternin, How to Auto¬ 
mate Law-Office Typing—A Step- 
by-Step Approach, The Practical 
Lawyer, May 1968, p. 69. 

This approach entails typing 
office materials onto blank three- by 
seven-inch cards, which are then 
stored as if they were edge-punched 
cards. Office personnel develop sys¬ 
tems of cards, which they then use, 
modify, and improve in daily prac¬ 
tice. 


The office staff will have me 
of the advantages of a systems;' 
proach. The only difference i 
be that their “dictation" is tp 
manually. 

When a large number of tfe 
card systems are perfected, an t. 
matic typewriter is purchased!.' 
office will then transfer the coots 
of the existing cards onto dp; 
punched cards. The unpunch 
cards may be retained to be iff 
as the set from which dictation s 
done. 

The advantages of this “dry at 
first” approach are consider^ 
There is no initial large cash outh 
for a machine whose applicable 
to your practice may still bet 
doubt. More important, if your® 
does develop workable systems o-| 
the unpunched cards, conversion - 
automatic typing is quick and h 
assured success when the autom 
typewriter arrives. 


APPENDIX 


Sources for Further Inquiry 


Information regarding storage materials, such as cardholder pagft®‘ 
be obtained from Circle West Company, 47 Circle Drive, Elmont, I s ' 1 
11003. 


For literature and pictures of automatic typewriters, write to 
Division of the Singer Company, 20 North Union Street, Rochester: 
14607. 


Frids 


Descriptive material relating to “Keysort” may be obtained from 
mated Business Systems, McBee Division, Litton Industries, 235 E J - 
Street, N. Y. 10017. 




